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The Charaéler of 
EDMUND BURKE. 


BY DOCTOR PARR. 
Continued from page 41. 

Many men, of more talent than erudition, 
have fancied that they could {peak better 
than they can write ; and flattered themfelves 
with a reputation for eloquence which never 
f{tood the teft of fevere and critical examina- 
tion. Many a fpeech has been received with 
infinite applaufe in the delivery, which, when 
handed about in the prints, has appeared poor, 
languid, and lifelefs. Lord Chatham was a 
great man, a moft animated and terrific ora- 
tor, and eminently endued with the fir{t qual- 
ifications of a great ftatefman ; yet as a fpeak- 
er, his fame, doubtlefs from the witchery of 
his manner, was greater than his power. 
Like Cromwell, he had that per{picuity of 
eye,which pried into the inmoft recetles of the 
foul, and detected all the thoughts and im- 
preffions, and hopes and fears, ot his auditors. 
He had that too which Cromwell had not ; 
tor Cromwell we are told was flow in the con- 
ception of his ideas while he fpoke, and dif- 
fufe and perplexed in the delivery. But in 
Chatham, when he rofe to {peak, there was a 
fervour and vehemence of imagination, a 


headlong torrent of words, and a power of 


found, which deafened and itunned, and con- 
founded his opponents. Inthe man himielf, 
I well remember, there was a native dignity 
of form, which commanded reverence and 
faith ; and, by filling his hearers with a holy 
awe, predifpofed them to his purpofe. With 
powers little calculated to inftruct or delight, 
there was a vehemence of contention, and 
awakening energy of manner, an impaiflion- 
ed ardour, a confident and boaftful exulta- 
tion, which victory only rendered more. fe- 
rocious and ungover nable.” He ofténgrofe to 
dignity in the 
oftener blazed to fiercenels in thevfy 
tion of inve ‘Aives ; and fometimes, - 





tte 


violence of altercation, ftung with # poigti< 


ancy of wit peculiarly his own. But-take"™ 


away thele fhowy apendages of eloqiiences4* » 
which are included almoft in the v very name: 


of Chatham ; take away that which in ‘the 
judgment of Demofthenes was the firft, the 
fecond, the third qualification of an orator 3; 
ail which, in Chatham, were difplayed as 
they prevailed in fo aftonifhing a meafure, 
and with fuch felicity of fuccefs ; take away 
the impofing dignity of his prefence, the 
firength and grandeur of his voice, the elab- 
orate vehemence of his gefticulation, worked 
up, often to extravagance, and better adapted 


“donation of apphanife?; fill, 


ninas | 


; to the Drama than the Senate ; take thefe 
| away, and in thofe very {peeches which were 
| extolled by his auditors as tranfcending far 
all praife, you will find nothing, f{carcely, 
which fo forcibly ftrikes, or fweetly foothed 
the ear ; nothing which by its ftrength or 
clearnefs captivates the judgment ; nothing 
which the intelligent reader in a cool and 
deliberate hour will approve; or having once 
read, will eagerly demand again. 

Such, I confefs, was the giant fcale of 
Chatham’s mind, that he might well claim, 
and would affuredly fill with honor, the high- 
eit {tation to which a fubject can afpire. ‘To 
his other original and illuftrious qualities, 
was added that felicity of fortune which fills 
up the meafure of all pre-eminent greatnefs. 
(In his charaéter as Minifter, fuch was the 
greatnefs and elevation of his {pirit, like Scip- 
io, he could revive expiring ardour, and fill 
men with a confidence of expectation, which 
no mortal courfe of nature ever did, or under 
any aufpices, ever ought to inipire. ‘Thofe, 
howev er, who confider Chatham not as a firft 
rate orator, but My another Demoithenes, are 
greatl) y debiize: In Demofthenes, with a 
dignity w hilt a fcarcely been equalled, was 
combined a* fagacity y and cooinefs which can 
never be furyaes -d. He who afpires only to 
be rapid, ve hem ent, and fonorous, without 
defcending to ‘ple “in nart Saag cool itatement, 
cloie argument, ‘ faetidiees . r« aton tofpatiio n, 
and touches on poe precir intts of a fr afitic elo- 
quence. It was the lor of Chathg 
whatever he poffefied, to :a_geni agi ercifed 
by practice alone. ‘Thec onteguénte \ - 
| us “al. With infinite fluency’ we “gfhaavion 
ihe infured the fate of Ga iad Swhile 

breathing cont uming five ag fats Hes ail the 


force and all the blaze oldife ©! enc ce was 


| extinguifhed upon papese * > 

Far different is Burke. ‘To wing his flight 
to the fublime of eloquence, he has called j in 
the labors of the clotét.. Burke would not that 
the fame of his pow ersthould be circumfecrib- 
ed within the fame poor limits that bound 
life 5 sor: Has he-fediedy moit certainly he 














Pomericy, , whg extenmuhte nothing, or fet 
[town aught iti malicéy” will hereatter pro- 
, hounce upon his-génius,* “! 
_” "There are many, I know, who, though well 
convinced that the pen is the infirnétor of the 
tongue, and perfectly able to’ treat-any fub- 
ject upon paper with infinite corre&nefs and 
art, yet, when drawn from the fhade of ftu- 
dious retirement into aétion, are not only in- 
capable of delivering with cleargels, what 
they have very juftly conceived, ‘Bat exhibit 
the fpectacle of abfolute helpleffnefs and fu- 
tuity. But Burke, though fully fatished that 
nothing contributes more to good fpeaking 
than good writing,is equally prepared for both. 





fhow that the fame man has excelled in va 





. proofs of his own powers, he has at once, b¥#} 


.to owe™ 





accuftomed to exaét a rigorous account off 
hds*Hot fhumtied that folémn fentence which 
_one who fhuns not the moft inquifitoriz 



















































The fame powerful mind, the fame divir 
and inextinguifhable ardour, which fires 
in the Senate, animates him in the folitude ¢ 
compofition ; nor need he bluth to fay of hi® 
fpeeches what ‘Thucydides had affirmed ¢ 
his elaborate hiftory, “I give it to the publi 
as an everlafting poffeflion, and not as a com 
tentious inftrument of temporary applaufe.” 
There is an unwillingnefs in the world t 
rious purfuits ; but Burke’s compofition 
diverfified as they are in their nature, ye 
each excelling in its kind, who does not reajgi 
with inftruction and delight ? I have hither 
to furveyed the merits of the orator ; let 
now view him as a critic and a philofopher. | 
Criticifm, which others would have bee 
content to ftudy as they found it, Burke haj 
enlarged by his difcoveries, illuftrated by hig 
multifarious learning, and treated with all thay 
graces of a f{tyle moft elegant and refined, ye 
not polifhed into infipidity by too curious 
care. Often has it been lamented that thé 
language of philofophers is ufually fo crabbe f 
and uncouth, as to deter readers of tafte fro \\ 
perufal of their labours. It fell to Burkelieey) 
by his purity and grace, to purge off this inj] 
veterate ruit, and to adapt to the knottieff 
and the fubtleft difquifitions, fuch a flowi ' i 
eafe, fertility and luitre of {tyle as thew 
had never witneffed. With fuch illuftriowy) 


his precepts and example, inftructed other} 
to excel; for whether he luxuriates in peel bi 
es replete with the choiceft phrafeology ang 
happieft periods, or bends his keen and fubhe rh 
tle intelligence on critical difquifition, fuch i ij 
the felicity of his labours, that he at onc@ 
quickens the fagacity of his readers, while h i 
{tores their memory and fertilizes their fan 
cy with invigorating and varied information i 

On the morals of a man moft conipicuoutfly 
endued with the more amiable and the fever 
virtues, I hold it needlefs to defcant Thaw 
unfpotted innocence, the firm integrity o 
Burke, want no emblazoning ; ; and if hei : 
the moral conduct of others, it is juftified inf 


{crutiny into his own. 

I know what unfafe and treacherouw! 
ground I tread. Objeétors, I am aware, aré 
not wanting, who will exclaim, that I havé 
lavifhed praife with too prodigal a hand 
that I have been hurried away by my lové 
and admiration of the man. [ care not. Thy 
tribute I have paid him is little to his defert 
—and would to God, that this little had! 
come from any one who could more fuitably 
have expanded and adorned it. This, how 
ever, I delib cand fteadily: affirm—tha 
of all the men Nao: ‘are, or who ever have 
been eminent for energy and {plendor o 


<= >it. 


es 
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eloquence, or for ‘kill and grace in compo- 
fition, there is not one who, in genius and 
erudition, in philanthropy or piety, or in 
any of the qualities of a wife and good man, 
furpaffes Burke. 

—<ar, 2 


GOLDSMITH. 
There is fomething in Goldfinith’s profe, 


that to my ear is uncommonly fweet and 
harmonious ; it is clear, imple, eafy to be 
underftood ; we never want'to read his peri- 
od twice over, except for the pleafure it be- 
ftows ; obfcurity never calls us back to a re- 
petition of it. That he was a poet there is 
no doubt, but the paucity of his verfes does 
not allow us to rank him in that high {tation, 
where his genius might have carried him. 
There muft be bulk, variety and grandeur of 
defign to conftitute a firft-rate poet. The 
Deferted Village, Traveller and Hermit are 
all fpecimens beautiful as fuch, but they are 
only birds eggs on a ftring, and eggs of imall 
birds foo. One great magnificent w/o/e mutt 
be accomplifhed before we can prenounce 
upon the maker to be the Poet. Pope 
himfelf never earned this title by a work of 
any magnitude but his Homer, and that be- 
ing atraflation only conftitutes him an ac- 
complifhed verfifier. Diftrefs drove Gold- 
fmith upon undertakings, neither congenial 
with his ftudies, nor worthy of his talents. 
I remember him, when in his chamber in the 
Temple, he fhewed me the beginning of his 
Animated Nature ; it was with a figh, fuch 
as genius draws, when hard neceflity diverts 
it from its bent to drudge for bread, and talk 
of birds and beafts and creeping things, which 
Pidcock’s fhow-man would have done as well. 
Poor fellow, he hardly knew an ais from a 
mule, nor a turkey from a goofe, but when 
he faw it onthe table. But publithers hate 
poetry, and Paternofter-Row is not Parnaf- 
fus. Even the mighty Doéctor Hill, who was 
not a very delicate feeder, could not make a 
dinner out of the prefs till by a happy trant- 
formation into Hannah Gla{s he turned him- 
felf into a cook, and fold receipts for made 
difhes to all the favoury readers in the king- 
dom. ‘Then indeed the prefs acknowledged 
him fecond in fame only to John Bunyan ; 
his feafts kept pace in fale with Nelfon’s fafts, 
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and the contributions of his pen. 
[Memoirs of Cumberland.) 
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A Meprrarion upon a Broomstick. 


ence knew in a fiourifhing ftate in a foreft 








and when his own name was fairly written 
out of credit, he wrote himfelf into immor- 
} Now though neceflity, 
or I fhould rather fay the defire of finding 
money for a mafquerade, drove Oliver Gold- 
{mith upon abridging hiftories and turning 
Buffon into Englifh, yet I much doubt if 
without that fpur he would ever have put 
his Pegafus into action ; no, if he had been 
rich, the world would have been poorer than 
it is by the lofs of all the treafures of his genius 


; THIS fingle ftick, which you now behold 
meglorioufly lying in that negleéted corner, I 
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it was full of fap, full of leaves, antt full of 
boughs : but now, in vain does the bufy art 
of man pretend to vie with nature, by tying 
that withered bundle of twigs to its taplets 
trunk : it is now at be(ft but the reverfe of what 
it was; a tree turned uplide down, the 
branches on the earth, and the root in the 
air ; it is now handled by every dirty wench, 
condemned to do her drudgery ; and, by a 
capricious kind of fate, deftined to make oth- 
er things clean, and be naity iuelf. At 
length, worn to the ftumps in the fervice of 
the maids, it is either thrown out of doors, or 
condemned to the laft ufe of kindling a fire. 
When I beheld this, I fighed, and faid within 
myfelf, SURELY MORTAL MAN Is A BROOM- 
srick ! Nature fent him into the world ftrong 
and luity, in a thriving condition, wearing his 
own hair on his head, the proper branches of 
this reafoning vegetable ; until the axe of in- 


and left him a withered trunk : he then flies to 
art, and puts on a perriwig ; valuing himfelf 
upon an unnatural bundle of hairs, all covered 
with powder, that never grew on his head : 
but now, thould this our drosm/fick pretend to 
enter the icene, proud of thofe birchen {poils it 
never bore, and all covered with duit, though 
the fweepings of the fineft lady’s chamber ; 
we fhould be apt to ridicule and detpife its 
vanity. Partial judges that we are of our own 
excellencies, and other men’s defaults ! 

But a droom/ffick, perhaps you will fay, is an 
emblem of a tree ttanding on its head ; and 
pray what is man but a topiy-turvy creature ? 
his animal faculties perpetually mounted on 
his rational, his head where his heels {hould 
be, grovelling on the earth. And yet, with 
all his taults, he fets up to be a univerfal re- 
former and corre¢tor of abufes ; a remover 
of grievances 3 rakes into every {lut’s corner 
of nature, bringing hidden corruptions to the 
light, and raifes a mighty duft where there 
was none before; fharing deeply all the 
while in the very fame pollutions he pretend- 
eth to iweep away. His laft days are {pent 
in flavery to women, and generally the leatt 
deferving ; till worn to the ftumps, like his 
brother defom, he is either kicked out of 
doors, or made ufe of to kindle thames for 
others to warm themfelves by. 

<i 

This werld of ours, notwithftanding it has 
many things init, yet it has ever had this 
curfe, that two or three people who would 
be the happier the oftener they met togeth- 
er, are almoft, without exception, always fo 
placed as never to meet but once or twice a 
year, which, confidering the few years of a 
man’s life, is a very great evil under the fun, 
which I do not recolleét that Solomon has 








—_—_— 


man. I hope, and believe, that there is a {tate 
of exiftence beyond the grave, where the wor- 
thy of this life will renew their former inti- 
| macies, with this endearing addition, that we 
meet to part no more.—BURNS. 


MAXIMS. 
To endeavor to work upon the vulgar with 
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fine fenfe, is like attempting to hew b 
with a razor. 

Our paffions are like convulfion fit 
though they make us {tronger for 
leave us weaker ever after. 


locks. 


Sy w hich, 
the time, 


Every man has juit as much vanity, as he 


| wants underftanding, 
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“ Man is the creature of education.” 


THIS old apophthegm has been fo long a 
theme for continual difcuffion, and {fo often 
worn thread-bare to be’ proved a univerfal 
principle of human nature, by a train of 
writers, from the firft metaphyficians down 


unt ‘to the petty manufacturers of ephemera! 
temperance has lopped off his green boughs, | 


new{paper eflays, that one would fuppofe 
half the leagned world to be impreffed with 
the belief, that their mental powers are al! 
completely formed by the hands of their in- 
ttructors. Scarcely a tract can be found on 
the fubject, which does not reprefent the for- 
mation of the human mind, its difpofitions 
and energies, as wholly owing to the influ- 
ence of external caufes ; and it fhould feem, 
would convey the idea of its being paflive as 
a piece of metal, which is capable of receiv- 
ing any impreflions, or of being wrought into 
any fhape, that the tafte of the mechanic 
might direct. 

‘Lhe writings of fuch authors may, to a 
certain degree, be correct in their pofitions 
and jalutary in their tendedcies 3 but, when 
carried to extremes both will fail. ‘That 
much depends on the method ufed in the ed- 
ucation of youth, that it is of the higheft 
importance in forming their habits, in cov- 
recting their morals, and in conducting them 
to eminence in the literary and fcientific 
world, cannot rationally be denied. It isa 
truth, which experience evinces. But when 
we fee a writer, who would inculcate the be- 
lief, that a man’s reputation as a {cholar, 
wholly depends on his manner of education, 
on the initruction he receives, like the bigot- 
ted Papiit, who places his whole religion in 
the performance of rites and ceremonics,iure- 
ly reafon muft declare his writings to have 





been penned under the iniluence of a blind 
1 
prejudice. Such an author would do well to 
obferve the fentiment of Horace : 
Eft modus in rebus 3 funt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citrague nequet confiftere rectum. 


Much may be {aid in favor of fyftematic ed- 





mentioned in his catalogue of the miferies of | 


ucation, of the advantages of good inftructors, 
libraries, precepts, examples, and rules for im- 

provement and behaviour 3 but all thete 
will not metamorphofe a genius naturally 
‘dull or habitually indolent, {0 as to make Rr 
conf{picuous figure in any art or {cience. The 
‘mind muft be endued by nature with good 
‘faculties, with ftrength, with energy, with 
vivacity, with every quality effential to its une 
provement.—Thefe muft be roufed into ac- 
tion by ardent and perfevering efforts. 
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When we are prefented with inftances of 
this, when we fee a bright native genius, 
with a turn for invettigation in literature and 
{cience, united with induftry and application, 
a diftinguifhed f{cholar may be predicted as 
the confequence. Such was Newton, fuch was 
Pope, fuch was Burke, and fuch were a hun- 
dred others of the moft eminent philofophers 
and poets, orators and ‘{tatefmen, both of an- 
cient and modern days. ‘They fhone not 
like planets in the folar fyftem, with any bor- 
rowed luitre,but as ftars of the firft magnitude, 
the beams of light emanated from their own 
fouls, from their own native powers. Would 
any one contend, that the ftupendous mind, 
which firft conceived the great theory of 
gravitation, was formed by the Faculty of an 
Englifh univerfity, or that the elevated gen- 
ius of the ‘Tranflator of Homer, received its 
energies from his petty initructors, or that 
the tublime, the immortal author of “ Re- 
tlections on the revolution in France” attain- 
ed his inimitable powers merely by the par- 
ticular courfe of his education ? The wildnefs 
of the nation would almoft pronounce its 
author a madman. Yet, wild and abfurd as 
it iss many, we may juftly infer from their 
{entiments in fimilar refpects, would almoft 
fall into its belief. Such an influence has 
prejudice on the human mind. 

When a diftinguifhed character appears in 
the walks of {cience, the caufe of his excel- 
lence, inftead of his perfonal exertions and 
fuperior natural faculties, is too frequently 
afcribed to external advantages. But the 
frequent examples of men, celebrated for 
their learning, who, like the immortal father 
of the Britifh theatre, have arifen to emin- 
ence, with difficulties, feemingly innumera- 
ble to furmount, ought entirely to difcard 
the opinion. 

Perhaps the writer of this eflay may be 
faid to place too light a value on the advan- 
tages of a good fyitem of education, But a 
clofe and ‘candid attention to the fubject, 
will, I believe, find the remark not ground- 
ed’in truth. I am not infenfible of the 
benefits ariling from early and uninterrupt- 
ed opportunities for learning. I appreciate 
their importance as highly as any one—but 
at the fame time, I would urge, as a contidera- 
tion of far more confequence, far more inter- 
efting moment, that the faculties of the in- 
dividual fhould be naturally good, and culti- 
vated with the greateft poflible exertion. 
Seminaries of learning cannot create genius, 
nor pour {cience into a mind, which makes 
no effort to receive it. Were this fentiment 
more generally to prevail, were mankind 
more generally convinced, that it is not the 
p'ace or manner of a man’s education, but the 
actua’ improvement of his mind, which con- 
ftitutes his abilities, his true merit ; amr«h 
{maller number of dull, grovelling fouls would 
be fent to acquire what is termed a liberal 
education, and a much {maller number of ig- 
norant, illiterate pedants, pedagogues, and 
pettifoggers would be fent forth to palm their 
impofitions on the world. 


; JASON. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 

Among all the multiplied fchemes, which 
human fagacity has devifed, for the attain- 
ment of happinefs, no one has yet appeared 
without fome glaring defect. Befides the 
innumerable fortuitous and unforefeen obita- 
cles againft which, no art nor wifdom can 
erect a barrier, the paffions and depravity of 
men are continually clofing the avenues of 
happine(s, and heaping mifery upon mifery. 

‘here are fome people whofe fole object 
of life feems to be but little more than to 
difturb the quietnefs and welfare of commu- | 
nity. Jor this end, they are unceafingly at 
labor. Uneafy and void of merit in them- 
felves, they can endure nothing like eafe or 
worth in others, however filent or unaflum- 
ing. Among thefe difturbers of peace and 
happinefs, I icarcely know of any more de- 
teitable and mean than thofe mifcreant 
wretches, commonly called informers. Void of 
fincerity, void of honor, void of every prin- 
ciple of integrity or feeling, which binds man 
to man, and renders life tolerable ; creatures 
of this deicription hold to you with a fmile, 
the cup which is poifoned, and take you by 
the hand while they are preparing to ftab 
you. In all ranks and orders, they are de- 
ftructive. In the village’ circle they bring 
contentions and tumult, in focieties and na- 
tions, they rife on the poifonous filth of revo- 
lution and bloodthed. 

There are none, even of our deareft 
friends, who are free from failings ;—and it 
fometimes happens, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, while in a private company, or over a 
focial glafs, that we ipeak lightly of thofe 
failings, and yet without a defign either of 
injury or abufe. Scarce any remark will 
undergo tran{portation, without almoft com- 
pletely altering its complexion,—and thofe 
things, which are innocent and trifling in 
themfelves, will appear in the mouth of the 
informer, enormous and unpardonable. In 
fine, the perfon, who makes a prattice of 
relating to one what is faid of him by anoth- 
er, or to one party the confidential tranfac- 
tions of another, can rarely be actuated by 
any other than a bafe and a mifchief-making 
{pirit. Such an one is unworthy of belief, 
unworthy of confidence, unworthy of being 
regarded or efteemed. 

In nations isformers have always been in- 
jurious ; and fometimes attended with death 
and ruin. Urged by the hope of rifing from 
poverty to wealth, from obicurity to notice, 
men have been fo abandoned and loft to all 
dignity and principle, as to ftoop toy the 
murderous employment of betraying?their 
brother men. There have even been times 
fo diftracted by anxiety and terror, that 
“men were afraid of knowing each other ; 
fociety was at a paufe, relations, friends and 
ftrangers ftood at gaze ; no public meeting, no 
private confidence ; things inanimate had ears, 
roofs and walls were deemed informers.” 
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defolating affli€tions which attended the 
reign of Tiberius, obferves,—“ Among the 
calamities of that black period, the moft try- 
ing grievance was the degenerate {pirit, with 
which the firft men inthe fenate fubmitted 
to the drudgery of common informers ; fome 
without a blufh in the face of day; others by 
clandeftine artifices. The contagion was 
epidemic. Near relations, aliens in blood, 
friends and ftrangers, unknown, were with- 
out diftinétion, all involved in the common 
danger. ‘The fact recently committed, and 
the tale revived were equally deftructive. 
Words alone were fufficient—whether {pok- 
en in the forum, or amidft the pleafures of 
the table was immaterial. Whatever the 
occafion or the fubject, every thing was a 
conitructive crime. Informers ftruggled as 
it were in a race, who fhould be the firft to 
ruin his man ; fome to fecure themfelves ; 
the greater part infected with the general 
corruption of the times.” In the full flow- 
ing eloquence of Curran, we have likewife 
the character of a public informer painted to 
the life. It proves to us how completely 
the property, the lives, the liberties, of the 
moft virtuous citizens are at the mercy of 
abandoned wretches, who neither revere 
their God, nor love their fellow men. “FE 
fpeak,” fays this great orator, * of what your 
eyes have feen, day after day, during the 
courfe of this commiffion, from the box 
where you are now fitting,—the number of 
thofe horrid mifcreants, who avowed upon 
their oaths, that they had come from the 
very feat of Government—from the Caftle, 
where they had been worked upon by the 
fear of death and hopes of compenfation, to 
give evidence again{t their fellows,—that the 
mild and wholeiome councils of this govern- 
ment are holden over thefe catacombs of 
living death, where the wretch, who is buried 
a man, lies till his heart has time to fefter and 
diffolve, and is then dug up a witnefs. Is 
this fancy, or is it tact ? Have you not feen 
him after his refurrection from that tomb,— 
after having been dug out of the region of 
death and corruption, make his appearance 
upon the table, the living image of life and 
death, and the fupreme arbiter of both ? 
Have you not marked, when he entered, how 
the ftormy wave of the multitude retired at 
his approach ? Have you not marked how 
the human heart bowed to the fupremacy of 
his power, in the undiflembled homage of 
deferential horror ? How his glance like the 
lightning of heaven feemed to rive the body 
of the accufed, and mark it for the grave, 
while his voice warned the devoted wretch of 
woe and death ? a death which no innocence 
can efcape, no art clude, no force refift, no 
antidote prevent. There was an antidote— 
a juror’s oath—but even that adamantine 
chain, which bound the integrity of man, to 
the throne of eternal juftice, is folved and 
melted in the-bteath that iffues from the in- 
former’s mouth. Confcience wings from 
her mooring, and the appalled and affrighted 





juror confults his own fafety in the furrender 


The elegant ‘Tacitus, when {peaking of the of the victim.” 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
SLL LIL DSI ILI LILLIA DIS LD DDD DDL ASD 
From “ Montgomery's Poems.” 


REMONSTRANCE. 
An Addrefs to Winter, at the approach of Spring. 
“AH! why, unfeeling Winter ! why 
Still flags thy torpid wing ? 
Fly, melancholy featfon, fly, 
And yield the year to sprinc. 


Spring—the young cherubim of love, 
An exile in difgrace, 

Flits o’er the fcene, like Noah’s dove, 
Nor finds a refting place. 


When on the mountain’s azure peak, 
Alights her fairy form, 

Cold blow the winds—and dark and bleak, 
Around her rolls the ftorm. 


If to the valley fhe repair 
For fhelter and defence, 

Thy wrath purfues the mourner there, 
And drives her weeping thence. 


She feeks the brook—the faithlefs brook, 
Of her unmindful grown, 

Feels the chill magic of thy look, 
And lingers into ftone. 


She woos her embryo flowers in vain, 
To fhew their infant heads ; 

Deaf to the voice, her flowers remain 
Unconfcious in their beds. 


The trees no beauty do expand, 
Divefted of their charms ; 

Depriv’d of all their fragrance ftand, 
Shewing their naked arms. 

® 

The favorite birds in feeble notes, 
Lament thy long delay ; 

And ftrain their little ftammering throats, 
To charm thy blafts away. 


Ah ! Winter calm thy cruel rage, 
Releafe the ftruggling year ; 
Thy power ts palt, decrepit Sage ! 

Arife, and difappear. 


The ftars that grace the fplendid night 
Are loft in warmer rays : 

The Sun, rejoicing in his might, 
Unrolls celeftial days. 


Then why, ufurping Winter, why 
Stull flags thy frozen wing? 

Fly, unrelenting tyrant, fly— 
And yield the year to sprinc.” 

THE COTTER’s SATURDAY NIGHT, 

BY ROBERT BURNS. 

My lov’d, my honour’d, much refpetted friend ! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 

With honeft pride, I {corn each felfith end, 
My deareft meed, a friend’s efeem and 

praife : 

To you I fing, in fimple Scotti/d lays, 

The lowly train in life’s fequefter’d fcene ; 


‘The native feelings trong, the guilelefs ways ; 
in a cottage would have been ; 
his worth unknown, far happier there, 


What A**#* 
Ah! tho’ 


ween ! 


LITERARY TABLET. 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry fugh; | 
The fhort’ning winter-day is near a clofe ; 
The miry beafts retreating frae the pleugh ; 
The black’ning trains 0’ craws to their re- 
pofe : 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Colleéts his fpades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in eafe and relt to {pend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his courie does 
hameward bend. 








At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
| Beneath the fhelter of an aged tree ; 


glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily, 
His clean hearth-ftane, his thriftie qwifie’s 
imile, 
The lifping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 
An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his | 
toil. 


Belyve the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At fervice out amang the farmers roun’ ; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, fome herd, fome tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldeft hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love {parkling in her e’e, 
, Comes hame, perhaps to fhew a braw new gown, 
| Or depofite her fair-won penny fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardfhip be. 





Wi’ joy unfeign’d brothers and fifters mect, 
An’ each for er’s weelfare kin peirs : 
An’ each for other’ lfare kindly fj 
The focial hours, {wift-wing’d unnotic’d fleet ; 
“3 s the uncos that he fees or hears ; 
Each tells the uncos that : 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her fheers, 
yars al slaes look amailt as weel’s the 
Ga uld claes look amaitt weel’s tl 
new ; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 





Their mafter’s an’ their miftrefs’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; 
An’ mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand, 


} * 39 ~ - ° 
| The mother, wi’ a woman’ wiles, 


| 





An’ ne’er, tho’ out o’ fight, to jauk or play ; 
“ An’ O! be fure to fear the Lorp alway ! 
“ An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night ! 
*¢ Left in temptation’s paths ye gang altray, 
“‘ Tmplore his counfel and affilting might ; 
“They never fought in vain, that fought the 
Lorp aright.” 


But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 
Jenny wha kens the meaning o’ the fame, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 
To do fome errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother fees the confcious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flufh her cheek ; 
With heart-ftruck anxious care, inquires his 
name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to {peak ; 
| Weel pleas’d the mother hears, it’s nae wild, 
worthleis rake. 


W?? kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben ; 
A ftrappan youth: he takes the mother’s 
eye 5 
Blythe Jenny fees the vifit’s no ill ta’en ; 


? 





The father cracks of horfes, pleughs, and 





But blate and laithfu’, 


{carce ca 
lw 
have : eel be. 


: can fj 

What makes the youth fae bafthfu’ ad" fae 
grave ; 

Weel pleas’d to think her dairn’s 


the lave. refpedted like 


(To be continued. J 


—— + 

HAPPINESS, 
The path to blifs abounds with many a fnare 
I.earning is one, and wit, however rate. 
The Fréhchman, firft in literary fame, 


| (Mention him, if you pleafe. Voltaire ?—~The 


fame. } 


| Th’ expectant cwee-things, todlin, ttacher thro’ With fpirit, genius, eloquence, fupplied, 
To meet their dad, wi’ flitcherin noile an’ | Liv’d long, wrote 


much, laugh’d heartily, and 


died. 
The f{cripture was his jeft-book, whence he 
drew é 


Bon mots to gall the Chriftian and the Jew. 
An infidel in health, but what when fick ? 


| Oh—then a text would touch him at the quick. 


View him at Paris, in his laft career: 
Surrounding throngs the demi-god revere ; 
Exalted on his pedettal of pride, 
And fum’d with frankincenfe on ev’ry fide, 
He begs their flatt’ry with his lateft breath ; 
‘And, imother’d in’t at laft, is prais’d to death ! 
Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little fiore ; 
Content, tho’ mean; and cheerful, if not gay; 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Jult earns a fcanty pittance ; and at night 
Lies down fecure, her heart and pocket light : 
She, for her humble fphere by nature fit, 
Has little underftanding, and no wit. 
Receives no praile ; but, tho’ her lot be fuch, 
( Toilfome and indigent) fhe renders much ; 
Juft knows, and knows no more, her bible true ; 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with {parkling eyes, 
Her title to a treafure in the fkies. 
Oh, happy peafant ! Oh, unhappy bard! 
His the mere tinfel, her’s the rich reward ; 
He prais’d, perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She never heard of half a mile from home ; 
He, loft in errors, his vain heart preters ; 
She, fafe in the fimplicity of her’s. 
Not many wife, rich, noble, or profound 
In {cience, win one inch of heav’nly ground. 
And, is it not a mortifying thought, | 
The poor fhould gain it,and the rich fhould not? 
No—the volupt’aries, who ne’er forget 
One pleafure lofi, lofe heaven without regrets 
Regret would roufe them, and give birth to 
sray’r ; 
Pray’r oe. aid faith, and faith would fx 
them there. 


—— +e | 


QUIN’S SOLILOQUY;, ; 
On feeing Duke Humphry at St. Alban's. 


A plague on Egypt’s art, I fay ! 
Embalm the dead ! on fenfelets clay 
Rich wines and fpices wafte ! 
Like fturgeon or like brawn fhall I 
Bound in a precious pickle lie, 
Which I can never tafte © 


Let me embalm this flefh of mine 
With turtle fat and Bourdeaux wine, 
And fpoil th’ Egyptian trade ! 
Than Humphry’s duke more happy I, 
Embalm’d alive, old Quin fhall die 





kye. 


The youngfter’s artlefs heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 


A mummy ready made. 
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